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necessity forced the Emperor's hand. To combat the Turkish
menace the help of the West was for the Empire indispen-
sable. To procure it John V went to Italy and was even
solemnly converted to Roman Catholicism (1369); Manuel
II negotiated with Rome for the same end (1417). And
lastly, at the Council of Florence (1439), John VIII signed
the agreement with Eugenius IV which put an end to the
schism between the two Churches. But imperial policy still
came into conflict with the stubborn resistance of the Byzan-
tine clergy, who could not bring themselves to accept the
supremacy of Rome, with the fierce opposition of the national-
ist Orthodox party, who were convinced that the Latins,
in spite of their promises, were seeking only the * destruc-
tion of the Greek city, race and name7, and with popular
hatred, which was fanned by violent controversialists who
represented all sympathy for Latin ideas as a betrayal of
the Church, In vain did John VIII and his successor Con-
stantine XI attempt to impose by force a union which was
made even more difficult by the tactless demands of the
Papacy. Clamours of discontent were heard even under the
dome of St. Sophia itself (1452), On the eve of the cata-
strophe which was to overwhelm Constantinople, in spite of
the tragic situation of the Empire, the question of the
Union seemed to be the essential problem, and some promi-
nent folk did not hesitate to declare that they 'would rather
see the Turkish turban reigning in Byzantium than the
Latin mitre'.
In addition to all this there was the financial distress. In
an Empire ruined by war and possessing ever less and less
territory, taxation no longer yielded adequate resources; the
treasury was empty, and the Government was reduced to
debasing the currency and, in order to procure a little money,
to pawning the crown jewels with the Venetian bankers.
The Empire no longer had an army with which to defend
itself, and it was forced to have recourse to the services of
mercenaries. On sea there was the same weakness. Michael
VIII had attempted to reconstitute the fleet. His successors
considered it a useless expense, and from this time the
command of the Eastern seas passed to the squadrons of
Venice and Genoa, who also dominated the whole economic